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LONDON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE \ 
149 South Main St. 
Lectures Every Sunday, 8 p.m. 
Sunday, Nov. 2, Speaker, Adolph Germer, formerly Na- 
tional Secretary of the Sociahst Party, at present under 
sentence of twenty years’ imprisonment. Admission Free. 
Reserved seats, ten cents. 


Socialist Party (Local Ios Angeles) meets 
THURSDAY, 8 P. M. at 149 SO. MAIN ST., L. A. 

Adolph Germer will speak Sunday, Noy. 2nd, 8 p. m 
at 149 South Main St. 


FABIAN FORUM. Blanchard Hall, 
Every Sunday Afternoon at 2:30 
Nov. 2, Adolph Genner, under 20 years’ sentence with 


every 


Berper. 
Nov. 9, Celebration of 2nd Anniversary of Russian 
Revolution. Many able speakers. 


HILL TOP CLUB 

Gym Class. Free games, exercise, heaps of fun, expert 
instruction, showers, tewels. Hill Toppers and_ friends. 
Normai Hill Center, 5th and Hope, 7:30 p.m. every Thurs. 
day. 

Picnic and Members Meeting Sunday, November 2nd, 
1:30 sharp, Sycamore Grove, at picnic tables near en- 
trance. 20 to 25 minutes ride from business center. Bring 
your lunch but you don't have te. Discussion. 

With return of President Murray from a notable trip, 
we should get in full swing. 


FREE READING ROOM 
Maintained by the Women's Sheiley Club and the In- 


tercolleeiate Socialist Society. at Rooms 410411 Fay 
Building, corner Third and Hill Streets. Open every 
weekday afternoon from 1 to 5 o'clock. Everybody wel. 


come. Radical periodicals four. sale. 

Open evenings, 7 to 930 “R®ading room has report 
of Federal Industrial Relations Commission, also Con- 
gressional Record. 
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OUR OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Half a dozen good friends have responded to the call 
for monthly pledges to our sustaining fund which we 
‘werre compelled to make in the October issue: of ‘THE 
NEW JUSTICE. This, together with a rapidly growing 
subscription list, not only enables us to get out this issue 
of the magazine, but gives bright promise of continued 
publication. We are not, of course, ‘‘out of the woods’’ 
as yet. The thirty dollars monthly which has been 
pledged us will not cover our present deficit, but twice 
that sum will enable us beyond question to continue pub- 
lieation against the time, not far distant, we hope, when 
our paid subscriptions will be sufficient to render us self- 
sustaining. 

We tender our sincere thanks to the six friends who 
have already responded to our calf-for aid. Will six 
more join them in the ranks of our monthly sustainers 
and thereby ensure the continued life of the magazine? 

—The Editors. 


‘‘CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM”’ 


Here in California the stage is set for what is certain 
to be a hard-fought legal battle to test the scope, the 
limits and the constitutional validity of the new state 
‘‘criminal syndicalism’’ law. Some fourteen men, all or 
most of them members of the Industrial Workers of the 
‘World, have been indicted under the provisions of that 
act and are awaiting trial on charges of being guilty of 
‘‘criminal syndicalism’’ as defined therein. Their attor- 
neys have declared that their efforcs will be centered 
chiefly in an attack upon the constitutionality of the sta- 
tute, and it is from this angle, perhaps, that the battle 
will be watched with most interest by conservatives and 
radicals and the general public at Jarge. Of almost equal 
mterest is the announced purpose of the prosecution to 
make mere membership in the J. W. W. a felony punish- 
able by fourteen years in the state penitentiary. 

Meanwhile, the reactionary press is indulging in a 
veritable debauch of invective and vituperation directed 
against the Industrial Workers of the World. There is 
scarcely any known disaster which it does not in some in- 
genious manner strive to blame upon the ‘‘wobblies’’. It 
was even owlishly hinted that members of the I. W. W. 
lit the forest fires which recently swept the mountains 
north of the San Gabriel Valley. This yarn, however, was 
a trifle too raw, and it ceased some time ago to grace the 
columns of the daily press. Also, it must be said in jus- 
tice to the newspaper scribblers that they have not yet 
attempted to hold the ‘‘wobblies’’ responsible for earth- 
quakes, floods or tidal waves, ete 


THE FOURTH ESTATE WAKES UP 


After a series of abortive attempts, extending over 
a period of years, the newspaper writers of America seem 
at last to be in a fair way toward unionizing their craft 
and thereby taking their stand as fighting units in the 
world-wide labor movement. From Boston, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Scranton, Pa., and Rochester, N, Y., comes 
the news that this section of the ‘‘white-collar prole- 
tariat’’—harder, perhaps, than any other smooth-handed 
group to reach with the message of working-class soli- 
darity—is finally coming to a realization of its economie 
kinhsip with rough-handed workers in mine and shop 
and mill. In these cities, newswriters’ unions have in 
the recent past been organized, affiliating themselves 
with the International Typographical Union and setting 
an exampld that will very likely be followed soon in 
other large cities throughout the country. 

In Rochester, where more than three-fourths of the 
reporters on the staffs of the four daily papers are said 
to have joined the newly formed union, the boys have 
already met the initial test of loyalty to their organiza- 
tion. One of the papers, thinking to nip the movement. 
in the bud, offered its reporters the $50 a week which the 
union has demanded as a minimum wage, on condition 
that its men withdraw from the union. The offer was 
promptly refused. In San Francisco the‘union men on 
the staffs of the ‘‘ Examiner’ and ‘‘Chronicle’’ have lately 
felt the lash of their employers’ militant disapproval, a 
number of them having been ‘‘fired’’ within twenty-four 
hours after signing the union’s membership roll. But 
notwithstanding this setback, the present line-up on the 
Bay City dailies is declared by the union officials to be: 
Bulletin and Daily News, each 100 per cent organized; 
Call, only two non-union writers on the staff; Chronicle, 
fourteen union members working under cover; Examiner, 
twelve union members working under cover. 

The San Francisco newswriters have as yet presented 
no demands to their employers, but a proposal to demand 
a minimum salary of $50 a week is shortly to be voted 
on. The Seattle union has already demanded a $50 mini- 
mum. Taking it by and large, it looks as if the news- 
paper men of the Pacific slope were climbing into the 
union bandwagon with both feet and were determined 
to stay there despite whatever attempts the wily bosses 
may make to pull them out. If only the Seatile and San 
Francisco boys will stand to their guns—and there are 
no visible signs that they will fail to do so—it can 
scarcely be a far cry to the day when every large city 
west of the Sicrras will have an aggressive newswriters’ 
Union functioning as an integral part of the labor move- 
ment of the West. 

And high time indeed it is. Probably no workers in 
the world are more fiercely driven than those who gather, 
write and edit the news of the day, ‘The working life of 
the average newspaper reporter is proverbially and shock- 
ingly short. Surely no toilers anywhere are more in need 
of organized self-protection than are those of the “‘fourth 
estate.’’ Their eleventh-hour detcrmination to organize 
for immediate and material benefit is a healthy sign of 
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the times. The sluffing-off of their time-worn feeling of 
kinship with ‘‘the better class’’ is an even healthier 
sign. As class-conscious comrades and fellow-workers 
with the rest of toil-driven humanity, their potentialities 
for aid in the battle of Man agiinst Mammon are greater 
far than their mere numbers would indicate. Their 
stragetic position, as disseminators of the commodity 
called news, is unique. Who knows but that some day 
they may not become sufficiently class-conscious to refuse 
to color their stories in the interests of the powers that 
prey? 

Ten years ago a hard-driven but plutocratically-mind- 
ed wage-slave of the ‘‘fourth estate,’’ discussing with the 
writer the possibility of a strike of street car men, epi- 
tomized his attitude with the airy remark: ‘‘Oh, I dare 
say we'll have trouble with them.’’ At that time the 
remark was beyond question typical of the viewpoint of 
the overwhelming majority of the members of the news- 
writers’ craft. The same remark, made by one of the 
craft to his fellow scribes today, would probably elicit the 
amused retort: ‘‘ Whadeyameaun—‘we’?’’ 


And so the old world moves. R. R. B. 


STILL STARVING THE BABIES 


The ghoulish glee with which the kept press pre- 
dicted the fall of Petrograd a week or so ago was accom- 
panied by the naive announcement that immediately fol- 
lowing the taking of the city tons of sorely needed food 
supplies would be-rushed from allied countries to the 
relief of the hungry Russians. This cynical announce- 
ment throws once again into stark and glaring relief the 
shameful fact that America, together with her allies in 
the late war to establish the right of self-determination 
for the peoples of the world, is now withholding food 
from the under-nourished babies of a nation with which 
she is not at war—because, forsooth, the people of that 
nation have had the temerity to take the Wilsonian 
rhetoric seriously and have sect up for themselves a form 
of government which does not mect the approval of the 
gentlemen who hold the reins of power in Washington, 
London and Paris. Red Petrograd still stands—and the 
babies of Red Petrograd still starve. 

Why is food withheld from hungry Russiaf Why 
should its delivery be conditioned upon the taking of 
Petrogred by the anti-Soviet forces—upon the victory of 
this or_that faction of the Russian people in an internal 
conflict involving the affairs of Russia alone? The Soviet 
government has asked the world that Russia be allowed 
to purchase from abroad the supplies she needs in order to 
enable her to work out her destiny. It has given the 
most soleinn assurances, not only that it will refrain from 
attempting to foist its own particular form of govern- 
ment on any other people beyond its borders, but that it 
will not even interfere with the self-determination of those 
parts of Russia which it does not today control. One 
wonders how or why, in the light of these assurances, the 
saving of the world for democracy necessitates the con- 
tinued starving of the babies of Soviet apn ‘ 

. KR. B. 


Eliminate capitalism and every evil which depends up- 
on capitalism will wither away, 


The cartoon in this issue was drawn by Sybil Emerson, 
of whose work we hope to have more from time to time 
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A TRAGIC FAILURE 


The National Industrial Conference has ended in tra- 
gic failure due chiefly, it appears, to the refusal of the 
employers’ group to accept the long established principle 
of collective bargaining as understood by the American 
Federation of Labor. The resolution which the employers 
balked at provided for recognition of ‘‘the right of wage- 
earners to organize without discrimination, to bargain col- 
lectively, to be represented by representatives of their own 
choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers 
in respect to wages, hours of labor, and relations and con- 
ditions of employment.’’ In turning down this resolution 
the representatives of Big Business do not appear to have 
displayed quite the degree of ‘‘ get-together-ness’’ to which 
they have long laid claim. 

R. R, B. 


PROJECTILES 


A person suffering from intellectual biliousness na- 
turally secretes verbal bile. 


The world’s conscience seems ever to be in pawn to 
expediency. 


As we lose faith in ourselves we lose faith in the world. 


The secret of a happy life is happy work. 


With this issue of THE NEW JUSTICE, we are pleased 
to be able to add to our list of contributing editors the 
names of -Grace V. Silver and Henry H. Roser. Miss 
Silver’s article on Jack London, which appears in this 
number, is particularly appropriate at this time, as it is 
just three years ago this month that London passed away. 
Comrade Roser is a well-known war borse in the Socialist 
movement in Los Angeles. A number of announcements 
of special interest to readers living in and near Los An- 
geles will be found in this month’s ‘‘Bulletin Board’’ on 
the inside of our front cover. 
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Jack London, 


By GRACE 


Some years ago a would-be facetious biographer of 
Jack London. writing for the staid pages of a certain 
biographical dictionary, concluded his summary of Lon- 
don’s career as sailor, tramp, gold miner, lecturer, jour- 
nailst, novelist and sociologist with the words: ‘‘He is 
addicted to the kindred amusements of kite-flying, yacht- 
sailing, and Socialism.’’ At the time, Jack London was 
a candidate for mayor of Oakland on the Socialist ticket. 
To him the study of Socialism was the study of a science 
and the spread of its principles was anything but a pas- 
time. He read deeply upon:the subject and reasoned 
clearly. He was never a ready speaker. A policeman who 
pulled him off the box and arrested him in Oakland re- 
ceived his gratitude for putting a dramatic end to a bad 
case of stage fright. But if he could not be a great orator, 
he could be, and was, a great writer. 

Jack London wrote fiction because he needed the 
money. He strove to write great novels, not as so many 
authors of mere pot-boilers claim they write, for art’s 
sake, but because the writing of great novels offered the 
largest financial gain of any form of writing. People pay 
to be amused; they permit the man who attempts to in- 
struct them, to starve to death. Yet London, unlike most 
modern writers who seek to make a living by their pens, 
never degraded his art by pandering to popular preju- 
dices, or by catering to the interests of the master class. 
No person was ever injured by reading even the least 
radical of Jack London's books. He dared not risk star- 
vation by always telling the whole truth; but he scorned 
to make a living by lying to his readers. 

His reputation once firmly established, he was able to 
weave more and more of the teachings of radical thinkers 
into the warp of his stories. ‘‘Martin Eden.’’ in addition 
to being a thinly veiled biography of himself, is a pro- 
found study of the class struggle viewed from the posi- 
tion of one who toiled with those who slaved the hardest 
for the means of life. It is a record of his argumentive 
soap-boxing days and also a clever analysis of the econom- 
ics of sex. ‘‘The Valley of the Moon,’’ a romance of labor 
pure and simple, is such a masterpiece of the story-teller’s 
art, that even nice people read it.. Yet it is a story of a 
laundry worker and a teamster, of strike and jail, of a 
man and woman who walked out of Oakland ‘‘dead 
broke’’ and tramped the state of California, looking for 
work and a home. Dede Mason, heroine of ‘‘Burning 
Daylight,’’ possibly one of his most successful novels, 
lectured her boss on Socialism, without the use of the 
word, and refused to marry him until he lost his ex- 
ploiting power and became a toiler like herself. Dede 
emphasizes the view-point of the radical woman who 
scorns to be kept, more politely, supported, by her: hus- 
band. ‘‘John Barleycorn”’ is not only a psychological 
study of those who drink; it is an expose of the economics 
of the liquor question. 

Jack London insisted long before he ever sold a story 
that in order to be a successful writer of novels a person 
must read Spencer and Darwin and Haeckel and the rest 
of the great writers on serious subjects. To the average 
manufacturer of fiction these names are as unfamiliar as 
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to a school child. The study of philosophy led him to 
desire a knowledge of science; the reading of history and 
the study of evolution proved to him the materialistic 
basis of human actions and he acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of economics. He experienced fife as it is lived, 
not as it is seen by the writer who sallies forth, seeking 
“‘local color.’’ To study poverty and want, he did not go 
into the slums after dining at a fine hotel, nor did he ex- 
plore labor conditions from a Pullman coach. 

Jack London became a Socialist because all of his 
study along the lines of evolution, of history, of science 
and of economics. convinced him that the wealth created 
by labor should belong to those who toil to produce it 
and that the man who produces nothing is entitléd to 
nothing. That labor produces all wealth, was to him an 
axiom. That labor is therefore entitled to all wealth, was 
its logical corrollary. Since the.Sacialists were the only 
people whose program coincided with his own views, he 
was necessarily a Socialist. When, a few years before 
his death, he withdrew from the Socialist Party, the daily 
press commented upon the fact of his returning sanity; 
they neglected, however, to mention that the reason which 
he gave to Local Oakland, of which he was a member, for 
his withdrawal, was that the Socialist Party was not revo- 
lutionary, and that ‘‘nothing could be gained without 
strict adherence to a revolutionary program.’’ Nor were 
the Oakland Socialists very eager to advertise his criti- 
cism. 

Just how revolutionary was Jack London? His works 
speak for themselves; by his own efforts at propaganda 
must he be judged. Ie wrote essays, stories and pamph- 
lets, which, although published for propaganda purposes 
in pamphlet form, had such a sale that the MacMillan 
Company was glad to gather them together in two large 
volumes, ‘‘The War of the Classes,’’ and ‘‘Revolution and 
Other Essays.’’ In this form were published some of the 
most scathing arraignments of capitalism ever penned. 

Take, for instance. in ‘‘The Class Struggle’’: 

‘“Another interesting, and even more pregnant, phase’ 
of the class struggle is the political aspect of it as dis- 
played by the Socialists. Five men, standing together, 
may perform prodigies; five hundred men, marching as 
the historic five hundred of Marseilles, may sack a palace 
and destroy a king; while five hundred thousand men, 
passionately preaching the propaganda of a class struggle 
along political lines, and backed by the moral and intel- 
lectual support of ten million more men of like convictions 
throughout the world, may come pretty close to realiz- 
ing a class struggle in these United States of ours. . . . 

‘They intend to direct the labor revolt to the capture 
of the political machinery of society. With the political 
machinery once in their hands, which will also give them 
the control of the police, the army, the navy, and the 
courts, they will confiscate, with or without remuneration, 
all the possessions of the capitalistic class which are used 
in the production and distribution of the necessities cf 
life. . . . In short, they intend to destroy present day 
society, which they contend is run if the interest of anoth- 
er class, and from the materials to construct a new society 
which will be run in their interest.’’ 
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Or, again, note the concluding paragraphs of his es- 
say, ‘‘Revolution’’: ; ; 

‘Now and then, rubbing his eyes vigorously, an editor 
catches a sudden glimpse of thé revolution and breaks 
out in naive volubility, as, for instance the one who wrote 
the following in the Chicago Chronicle: ‘American Social- 
ists are revolutionists. They know that they are revolu- 
tionists. It is high time that others should appreciate 
the fact.’ . . . 

“The time should he past for the mental attitude : ‘Rev- 
olution is atrocious; sir, there is no revolution.’ Likewise 
should the time be past for that other familiar attitude: 
‘Socialism is slavery ; sir, it can never be.’ It is no longer 
a question of dialectics, theories and dreams, The revolu- 
tion is a fact. It is here now. Seven million revolution- 
ists, organized, working day and night, are preaching the 
revolution—that passionate gospel, the Brotherhood of 
man, The capitalist class has been indicted. It has failed 
in its management and its management is to be taken 
away from it. Seven million men of the working class 
are going to get the rest of the working class to join with 
them and take the management away. The revolution is 
here now. Stop it who can!’’ 

‘‘Goliath,’’ a story dealing with what seemed then a 
wildly improbable force, but which now appears to be 
a scientific possibility, was inspired by a keen desire to 
overturn the governments of the world. ‘‘The Tramp’’ 
dissected that phase of the labor problem as none but a 
man who has tramped, not from choice, but from neces- 
sity, could do. ‘‘The Apostate,’’ taking up another phase 
of the samo question, tells of a man who learned the gospel 
of work from his babyhood, only to turn to the open 
road, and rest with his maturity. Another labor pamph- 
let, ‘‘The Dream of Debs.’’ speculates in a most forecful 
manner upon the possibilities involved in a general 
strike. Still another caustic tract was entitled ‘‘The 
Seab,’’ from which the following is taken: 

‘‘But the union laborers of the United States have 
nothing of which to boast, while, according to their trade 
union ethics, they have a great deal of which to be 
ashamed. They passionately preach short hours and big 
wages, the shorter the hours and the bigger the wages, 
the better, Their hatred for a scab is as terrible as the 
hatred 6f a patriot for a traitor, of a Christian for a Judas. 
And in the face of all this they are . . . about the most 
thoroughgoing scabs on the planet.”’ 

Jack London was too thorough a student of history, 
too well grounded in economics, too relentless a logician, 
to be unduly optimistic. His enthusiasm for the Socialist 
ideal never blinded him to the sternly real obstacles in the 
path of its attainment. Socialists have taken as a premise 
the statement that industrial panies and poverty, nearly 
all crime and disease, great military establishments and 
wars, are the direct result and the inevitable accompani- 
ment of the capitalistic mode of production and distribu- 
tion of wealth; most of them have drawn from it the con- 
clusion that such evils of capitalism can be eliminated only 
by the aboliton of capitalism. London was convinced that 
the capitalistic class could, and would, do away with the 
major portion of such evils, in its own interest, if the cap- 
italistic system lasted many years longer. He looked for- 
ward to a time when the carth’s resources would all pass 
into the control of the capitalistic class, when the ex- 
ploitation of Jabor would extend to all of the peoples 
of Asia and South America. and when the consequent de- 
velopment of capitalism would place the control of the 
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entire earth and of all the peoplefupon it in the hands 
of one great organized power, for lack of a better term, 
he called ‘‘The Oligarehy of Capitalism.’’ 

Such an oligarchy would, in his opinion, eliminate the 
waste labor which is so prominent a feature of modern 
capitalism; would do away with poverty, which breeds 
disease and impairs the efficiency of labor; and would, in 
order to protect property interests, do away with inter- 
national war, Upon the other liand, this oligarchy, con- 
centrating both political and industrial power in the hands 
of one group, having the whole world at its mercy, would 
reach the culmination of its power in the establishment of 
the most arbitrary and autocratic political despotism, the 
most abject industrial slavery, both mental and physical, 
and the most brutal and ruthless militarism which the 
world has ever known. This oligarchy, predicted first in 
his essay, ‘‘The Question of the Maximum,’’ and after- 
wards amplified in ‘‘The Iron Heel,’’ appeared to him as 
the logical denouement of the capitalistic system, provid- 
ed that the further development of that system were di- 
rected by the master minds among the intelligent capi- 
talists. In other words. capitalism, once it reaches the 
stage in which there are no more worlds to exploit, must 
either fall back, crushed under its own weight, or re- 
organize its system of exploitation. 

Most Socialists believe that the collapse of the present 
system of capitalism must inevitably be followed by the 
triumph of Socialism. London believed that the collapse 
of the present capitalistic system would be followed by an 
oligarchy of wealth, by a newer capitalism, which he 
termed, ‘‘The Iron Heel.’’ He believed that the workers 
could, if sufficiently intelligent, avert this disaster and 
overcome modern vapitalism before the master class suc- 
ceeded in reorganizing their exploiting power upon 4 
firmer basis. But realizing as he did the age-long stu- 
pidity and ignorance of the working class in all matters 
pertaining to its own interests, he doubted whether a So- 
cialist victory could be won in time to save the world 
from hundreds of years of ‘“The Iron Heel.”’ 

Of all of the works of Socialist propaganda which Lon- 
don wrote, ‘‘The Jron Heel”’ is the most notable. It isa 
text-book on the economics of Socialism; it is an analysis 
of the class struggle in all of its varied phases; it em- 
bodies the philosophy of the radical labor movement; it 
discloses the relntless determination of the exploiting 
class to suppress the growing aspirations of labor. ‘‘The 
Tron Heel”’ answers the questions which arise in the minds 
of the workers and the bourgeois; it outlines the pro- 
grams of both the working class and the employing class. 
For the speaker and writer upon Socialism, it constitutes 
a mine of fact and argument; to the seeker after infor- 
mation upon the subject, it presents the simplest and most 
accurate resume of the principles of Socialism which may 
be obtained in a readable form. 

In the chapters, ‘The Machine Breakers,’’ and ‘The 
Mathematics of a Dream,’’ he disposes of the ambitions 
of the great middle class and of the theories of the polit- 
ieal reformers, who propose to destroy the trusts and re 
store the competitive system of primitive capitalism. In 
other chapters he demonstrates the manner in which eco- 
Haale forces contro] the teachings of church and school. 

Te predicts the clection of fifty Socialist congressmen an 
pictures their wholesale arrest when they attempt to take 
their seats, their confinement in different Federal prisons 
ie a wholesale jail delivery which releases them all to 
their friends, Me describes the utter crushing of civil 
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liberty by the government under the direction of the cap- 
italistic oligarchy and the growth of a wide-spread, secret 
organization called ‘‘The Fighting Phalanx,’’ which at- 
tempts to subvert that government. He foretells an abor- 
tive, imperfect attempt at revolution. quelled by shooting 
down the workers of Chicago and New York with 
machine guns. He pictures the oligarchy triumphant 
and the workers enslaved for hundreds of years to come. 

it is in the chapter, ‘‘The Philomaths,’’ that the line 
between capital and labor is clearly drawn. Ernest 
Everhard, the principal character of the story, has been 
invited by a millionaire’s club, called ‘‘The Philomaths,’’ 
to expound to them the principles of Socialism. He 
speaks freely and flays their class mercilessly. In part, 
he says: 

**You have failed in your management. You have 
made a shambles of civilization. You have been blind 
and greedy. You have risen up (as you today rise up) 
shamelessly, in our legislative halls, and declared that 
profits were impossible without the toil of children and 
babes. Don’t take my word for it. It is all in the 
records against you. You have lulled your conscience 
to sleep with prattle of sweet ideals and dear moralities. 
You are fat with power and possession, drunken with 
success; and you have no more hope against us than 
have the. drones, clustered about the honey vats, when 
the worker bees spring upon them to end their rotund ex- 
istence. You have failed in your management of society, 
and your management is to be taken away from you.”’ 

There is, of course, an uproar, and when it sub- 
sides, Wickson, replying on behalf of the capitalistic 
class, says: 

‘““We have no words to waste on you. When you 
reach out your vaunted strong hands for our palaces 
and purpled ease, we wlil show you what strength is 
rite We will drive you revolutionists down under 
our heel and we shall walk upon your faces. The world 
is ours, and we are its lords, and ours it shall remain. 
As for the host of labor, it has been in the dirt since his- 
tory began, and in the dirt it shall remain as long as I 
and mine and those that come after us have the power. 
There is the word. It is the king of words. POWER.’’ 

“‘T am answered,’’ Everhard replied. ‘‘It is the only 
answer that could be given. It is what we of the work- 
ing class preach. We know, and well we know by bit- 
ter experience, that no appeal for the right or justice, 
for humanity, can ever touch you. Your hearts are- 
hard as your heels with which you tread upon the faces 
of the poor. . . . 

“I agree with you. Power will be the arbiter. It 
is a struggle of classes. Just as your class dragged down 
the old feudal nobility, so shall it be dragged down by 
my class, the working class. It does not matter whether 
it is in one year, ten, or a thousand—you class shall be 
dragged down. And it shall be done by power. We of 
the labor hosts have conned that word over uptil our 
minds are all a-tingle with it. Power. It is a kingly 
word.”’ 

Jack London was a revolutionary Socialist. 


“*No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not 
recognize and accept the principle that governments de- 
rive all their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.’’—Woodrow Wilson. 

Hush, Ireland, hush. You're disturbing the peace. 


DYNAMITING WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDIA 


You remember the terrible crimes committed by the 
Kaiser’s aerial forces in bombing defenseless cities and 
thus slaying helpless women and innocent children. You 
recall the torrent of condemnation which swept this coun- 
try when the stories were told of the mangled bodies of 
the victims. Our motion picture theaters depicted the 
gruesome scenes and our magazines added their lurid 
articles to arouse our indignation. Later, it is true, we 
also bombed civilians and unfortified cities. All these in- 
cidents became part of the methods used and justified 
by the fact of WAR. 

It is one of the evils of war that the weapons developed 
in the course of the conflict are afterwards used by the 
ruling class of the world to suppress the opposition. So 
also the dropping of bonbs on defenseless and unoffending 
people which, even during the war, was terrible to all 
right-thinking persons, has become a weapon for the rul- 
ers of society. 

Not content with shooting’ down those who object to 
the tyrannical rule of the English capitaiists-in India, 
the military government of that unhappy land has now 
resorted to the use of the bomb to terrorize its opponents. 
Some of the inhabitants of that English dependency have 
been so foolish as to take the doctrine of the ‘‘self-de- 
termination of peoples’’ in earnest and reached the ridicu- 
lous conclusion that they had a right to select their own 
oYicials and make their own laws. Of course, the ‘‘uppah 
class’’ has ‘no desire to relinquish its power of gouging 
the povetty-stricken Indians. In spite of the fact that no 
native of ¢hat country is allowed by law to carry as much 
as a stick for self-defense, the movement for self-rule 
became so widespread that martial law was declared -in | 
some provinces and the military fired on the people. 

An Associated Press dispatch of Apri] 15 stated that 
airplanes had been used to bomb the protesters, and a 
later cable asserted that there had already been hundreds 
of casualties. What has happened in the last few days 
is unknown, as al] news from that quarter is apparently 
censored. 

Accompanying this Nationalistic movement. is also 
a great labor unrest. India has always been notorious 
for its poverty-stricken working class. Over a hundred 
thousand of these workers in the cotton mills of Bombay 
struck a few weeks ago. Other Jabor uprisings have oc- 
curred. 

Will American labor stand idly by while its brothers 
in another land are put down in this ruthless manner? 
Remember, if the airplané and the armored tank can be 
successfully used against the strikers in India, they can, 
and they will, be used against the strikers in America. 
Already the capitalistic masters of this country are plan- 
ning their use. 


Men and women of labor: Bring this subject up in 


-your labor meetings. Use the tremendous power of your 


economic organizations to prevent this ruthless oppression 
of the labor movement in other countrics, 

Raise your protest everywhere against the use of 
bombs and the slaughter jndiscriminately of innocent 
women and children. Demand that the purposes for which 
you suffered and gave your sons shall be carried out. 
Self-rule for India, Egypt, as well as Ireland, and the 
right of the workers everywhere to control the condi- 
tions of their own lives, 

HINDUSTAN GADAR PARTY, 
§ Wood Strect, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Split in the Socialist Party 


By HENRY H. ROSER 


For several months past, the tactics and internal poli- 
cies of the Socialist Party have formed the subject of 
interminable debates, discussions and recriminations upon 
the part of the members of the party. The calling of 
the National Emergency Convention at Chicago for Au- 
gust 30, by referendum, brought these contentions to an 
issue. Several divergent clements assumed a distinct 
form of organization within the party, with kaledioscopic 
quickness, and then began a bitter struggle for the con- 
trol of the officialdom of the party, which, it can not be 
denied, has more or less power to determine the official 
attitude of the party and guide its destinies in the tortuous 
paths of Aemrican politics. 

The culmination of the controversy at Chicago re- 
sulted in the formation of the Communist Party and the 
Communist Labor Party. Like the Irishman and his wife, 
these shower abuse upon each other without stint, but 
turn upon a common (tactical) enemy with orthodox 
revélutionary ferocity. At the present time, the Com- 
munist Labor Party is courting the Communist Party 
with unremitting fervor, and the union of the two parties 
is only a matter of time. In the meantime, the Socialist 
Labor Party is ‘‘sawing wood,’’ and enjoying immensely 
the dilemma in which the members of the Socailist Party 
find themselves. 

Some of our Socialist comrades are taking a gloomy 
view of the situation and giving expression to pessimistic 
opinions of the future succesa of the Socialist movement. 
They ‘‘view with alarm’’ the present breach in the 
ranks, and predict dire results from the wordy polemics 
and insistent wrangling of our comrade statesmen, and 
seem to forget entirely that no good can come from stag- 
nation; that agitation and the clashing of wits are neces- 
sary concomitants a clearness of thought and potency 
of action. To those who believe in the ubiquity and omni- 
presence of EVOLUTION, there can come no doubt or 
distrust, and the petty hickerings and dissensions that 
arise among those in whose hands is vested temporarily 
the fate of our revolutionary parties possess for them 
only a passing interest. 

Only the best evidence of the perfidy of a comrade 
must be accepted. The seceding comardes are launching 
many charges of a serious nature against the officials of 
the Socialist Party and discounting the membership and 
heretofore accepted policies of the party, blissfully disre- 
garding the fact that they have for years fought shouk 
der to shoulder with these comradea they have lefs be- 
hind, under the leadership of this officialdom and under 
a constitution and upon a platform which they now vior- 
ously denounce. Without giving an unqualified approval 
of the official acts of the National Committee, or endors- 
ing without reserve the platform and manifestos of the 
party, I make bold to aver that the Socialist Party has 
an important part to play in the comnig clash between the 
exploiting capitalists and the working class. 


That which an act of violence wins fo 


act of violence may wrest from us tomo 


In the early days of the American Republic the radical 
and progressive elements found political expression in the 
so-ealled Republican Party. In ante-bellum days the 
radical parties sprang up like mushrooms, and successive- 
ly, the Liberty party, the Free Soil party and the Whig 
party sought to bring about reforms in the’economic and 
political life of the nation, but no one was successful in 
‘doing so, except by indirection. EVOLUTION, in its own 
good time, brought about the abolition of chattel slavery. 
For fifty years, the Prohibition Party has sought to abol- 
ish the manufacture, sale and importation of intoxicating 
drinks, but never was able to marshal more than a@ quar- 
ter of a million of votes to sustain its contention in the po- 
litical field. It was left for the abnormal conditions which 
arose during the world war to accomplish quickly and 
effectively the results which the labored efforts of a 
political organization could not achieve in the span of half 
a century. 

The outstanding feature of the whole controversy is 
a definite expression upon the part of those comrades 
who have organized the Communist Parties that more at- 
tention must be given to the conflict upon the industrial 
field, and that the tactics of parliamentarianism and po- 
litical maneuvering are only subsidiary and largely for 
propaganda purposes. There is no doubt, in the light of 
recent industria] upheavals, that the workers are concen- 
trating their efforts, with a view of assuming the manage- 
ment and control of the great basic industries, just as 
their brethren on the political field are striving to capture 
political power in order that they may aid the workers 
in the basic industries to retain their control at the 
moment when the great change comes. The times are full 
of portent. The leaven is working and the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the ‘‘head on” collision between capital 
and Jabor will determine which shall gain the mastery 
of the future. In the meantime, no agency which will 
assist in the least’ degree to bring about the ‘‘consuma- — 
tion devoutly to be wished,’’ should be deprecated or 
discounted. The skilful general seeks assistance 
wherever it may be found. 

Those comrades who are predicting that the Socialist 
Party will cease to fuention and that it no longer has a 
place in the ranks of revolutionary Socialism are reckon- 
ing without their host. I believe that as the forces of 
reaction bring more and more pressure to bear upon the 
workers, the revolutionary forces will be drawn together 
hy a common Interest, and that when the hosts of capital 
and lahor are alligned for the last great struggle to con- 
trol the industrics, revolutionary Socialists of every race, 
color and creed will be found arrayed in a solid phalanx 
as partisans of the industrial workers, eager to fill an 
important role in the titantic conflict, and to aid by every 
means in their power the assumption by these workers 
of the control of industry, so Jong withheld from them by 
the: parasitical elements of society. 


r us today another 
rrow.—Ferrer, 
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Sybil Emercon, 


“Lamb Stew—that would make 20 cents,’” 


The Truth About 


AN INTERVIEW WITH LENINE 


The following interview with Nikolai Lenine by the 
Manchester Guardian’s correspondent, who went to Rus- 
sia to study the political situation, concerns thre report 
offered to the Paris Peace Commission by William 0. 
Bullitt, the American corresp6ndent who was for a time 
an attache of the American delegation to Paris and who 
was sent, he says, to Russia by Colonel House to talk with 
Lenin 


e, 

Bullitt, who resigned his post with the American dele- 
gation in May because of the rejection of his report, ap- 
peared before the United States Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee early in September and made the sensational 
statement that Secretary Lansing had told him in Paris 
that he (Lansing) was greatly dissatisfied with the peace 
treaty and believed it would prove a failure. 

Bullitt told the Senate that he had obtained from Lenine 
@ proposal to the Allies that, if acepted, would establish 
peaceful relations with the soviet and lift the present 
blockade against soviet Russia. President Wilson, how- 
ever, according to Bullitt, suppressed his (Bullitt’s) report 
and never gave Lenine’s offer a hearing at the conference. 

Among the concessions which Lenine, according to Bul- 
litt, offered the Allies were abandonment-of his plan to 
nationalize the land in Russia, the decision to pay all for- 
eign debts and ‘‘in other particulars to meet the western 
governments half way.’’ 

Manchester (Eng.), Oct. 22.—An interview with Lenine 
had been a matter of some difficulty to arrange—not be- 

cause he is unupproachable—he goes about with as little 
external trappings of precautions as myself—but because 
his time is xo precious. 

But at last it was arranged and I entered the Kremlin 
bt gas and drove across to the building where Lenine 

ives, 

When Lenine entered the room I found mxself facing 
a man of middle height, about 50 years old, active and 
well proportioned. His features at first glance seem to 
have a slight Chinese cast, and his hair and pointed beard 
have a ruddy-brown tinge. He speaks clearly: in a well- 
modulated voice, and throughout the interview expressed 
himself with a lucidity that was as startling as it was 
refreshing. 

The guidance of the interview was left to me. I began 
at once. I wanted to know how far the proposals which 
Bullitt took to the conference at Paris still held good. 
Lenine replied that they still held good with such modif- 
cation as the changing military situation might indicate. 
Later he added that in agreement with Bullitt, it had 
been stated that fhe changing military porition might 
‘bring alterations, Continuing, he said that Bullitt was 
unable to undetstand the strength of British and American 
_ eapitalism, but that if Bullitt were president of the United 
States peace would soon be made. 

Then I took up again the thread by asking what was 
the attitude of the sovict republic to small nations who 
had split off from the Russian empire and had proclaimed 
their independence. 

He replied that Finland's independence had been recog- 
nized in November, 1917, and that he (Lenine) personally 
had handed to Swinsufvud, the head of the Finnish repub- 
lie, the state paver on which this recognition was officially 
made; that the soviet republic had announced some time 


previously that no soldiers of the soviet republic would 
cross the fr..atiers with arms in their hands, and that the 
soviet republic had decided to create a neutral strip or 
zone between their territory and Esthonia, and would 
declare this publicly; that it was one of their principles 
to recognize the independence of all small nations, and 
iket finally they had just recognized the independence 
of Bashkir republic—and, he added, ‘‘the Bashkirs are a 
weak and backward people.’’ 

For the third time I took up the question, asking him 
what guarantecs would be offered against the official prop- 
uganda among the western peoples if by any charice rela- 
tions with the sovict republic were opencd. 

lis reply ,.was that they had declared to Bullitt that 
they were ready to sign an agreement not to make an 
official propaganda. As a government they were ready 
to undertake that no official propaganda should take place. 
If private persons undertook propaganda they would do 
it at their own risk, and would be amenable to the laws 
of the country in which they acted. 

Russia has no laws, he said, against propaganda by the 
British people. England has such laws; therefore, Rus- 
sia is more liberal-minded. They would permit, he said, 
the British, French or American government to carry on 
propaganda of their own. 

Ile cried out against the Defense of the Realm Act, 
and as for the freedom of the press in France, he declared 
that he had just been reading Barbusse’s novel, ‘‘Clarte,’’ 
in which were two censored patches. ‘‘They censor novels 
in free, democratic France,’’ he observed. 

I asked if he had any general statement to make, upon 
which he replied that the most important thing for him 
to say was that the soviet system is the best, and that 
English workers and agricultural laborers would accept 
it if they knew it. He hoped that after peace the British 
government would not prohibit the publication of the 
soviet constitution. He said that the soviet system is 
even now victorious, and that the proof of that. statement 
is seen in the persecution of soviet literature in free demo- 
cratic countries. 

My allotted time had expired and, knowing that he was 
needed elsewhere, I rose and thanked him and, making 
my way back through the council chamber and clerks’ . 
room to the stair and courtyard, where were young Rus- 
xian guards, I picked up my droshky and drove back 
across Moscow to my room.—W. T. Goode, in the Los An- 


gcles Times. 


A MESSAGE FROM SIBERIA 


Siberia should be spelled ‘‘Sigh-beria,”’ declared H. E. 
Sayers of Pasadena, senior secretary of the Russian Rail- 
road Service Corps, in the course of a recent address be- 
fore the Intercollegiate Socialist Society of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Sayers returned from Siberia with the transports 
Thomas and Sherman. He said that American boys whom 
he left behind him in the land where it gets 60° to 70° 
cold and 127° hot. implored him with tear-stained faces: 
‘‘For God’s sake get us out of thig or find out why we 
are here!’’ The address was a truly horrifying recital. 

Mr, Sayers described the marvellous natural resources 
of Siberia, saying: ‘This is why some individauls are 
making a strenuous effort to get it.’? The soil is four- 
teen feet deep; there is lead and iron in abundance and 
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great coal fields. There is more gold, he said, in ten 
square miles than in the whole of Alaska. 

“‘The Russian Railroad Service Corps of 380 men, 
were big, handsome and brainy men,’’ said Mr. Sayers. 
‘*Men from the northwest, railroad superintendents, train 
despatchers, mechanics—men chosen because of efficiency. 
Some are now insane. One would sit saying ‘I feel like 
there is an iron band around my head.’ Of 35 men I 
brought home, 8 are dead, 8 insane, 27 consumptives, and 
not one at par, physically or mentally, 

“‘Most of them were sent to Harbin. They were sup- 
posed to take charge of the railroad and keep it open to 
expedite the shipment of munitions of war. ll is chaos 
yet. American engineers have not been able to do any- 
thing. They sit in idleness under military discipline in 
the lonesome quiet of this awful place. Some take. to 
vodka, some to other things. They were shot up from 
the Philippines in summer khaki to Vladivostock, the 
coldest place on earth. There is no sewage in the cities. 
The streets are unimproved. Green scum, dead animals, 
flies, human excrement. And the boys must drink water 
from the v-ells in the midst of this filth. Two hundred 
people a day were dying of cholera when I left. They 
were not burying. They took them out in the fields and 
threw them to the hogs and dogs. ; 

_ “TY saw the death train and the sight will last me a 
lifetime. There were 2165 civil Bolshevik prisoners on it, 
some for merely being in the vicinity of Bolshevik activi- 
ties. Forty men, women and children in a freight car. 
No toilet. I saw icicles eighteen inches long under the 
cars, red with blood. The dead were thrown out by the 
roadside; some of the living were eaten through with 
disease, from five months of agony and torture, Their 
faces were the faces of beasts—stark mad. For a quar- 
ter of a mile you could hear them yelling for bread. It 
took me an hour and a half to get permission to give them 
bread and when we had served a few the train left. I left 
Ekaterin as the Bolsheviks came in. I wanted to be a 
reception committee of one.’’ 

Of Kolchak and his generals Mr. Sayers reported noth- 
ing but savagery. Semenoff took 72 -Bolshevik prisoners 
out and made.them dig their own graves, 18 inches deep, 
and then shot them. An old woman came crawling to 
kiss-his feet and beg for the life of her Bolshevik son. He 
drew his revolver and shot her brains out, then called an 
attendant ta clean the spatter of blood and brains from 
his shoes; Telmekoff,-one of Klochak’s generals who oper- 
ates above. Harbin, he said, has murdered in-cold blood 
4200 men, women and children. Five old men came to 
ask where their boys were. Telmekoff said, ‘‘Just as .a 
warning we'll kill you fellows,’’ and it was done. 

Semenoff has a train of the best rolling stock, some 
of it forcibly taken from American officers. He is half 
Tartar and half peasant. He was 90 days alongside me. 
He looks Jike Villa, but Villa is a gentleman in compari- 
son. He has his own electric light plant on the train and 
carries with him 33 beautiful women. He is a main lieu- 
tenant of the Anti-Bolshevik movement. He robs Chinese 
banks and express trains and strips and beats furiously 
those who resist. 

Mr. Sayers is bitter against the Jaanese. He describes 
the Jap’in uniform as demoniac, Five hundred anti- 
Bolshevik men, he said, deserted and came to the Ameri- 
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cans and surrendered. Telmekoff asked for the return 
of their horses and accoutrements. The American gen- 
eral refused. Then a Jap general demanded thom. say- 
ing, ‘‘Our money paid for them.’’ ‘‘We had him put that 
in writing to show who is responsible for the Anti-Bolshe- 
vik campaign in Siberia,’’ said Mr, Sayers. 

The speaker said he had seen 300 Russian soldiers who 
had wounded themselves rather than fight the Bolsheviks. 
The Bolsheviks flew over the lines and dropped rubles 
with the message: ‘‘If you are fighting for money, here 
is plenty of it.’” When the Bolsheviks took Ekaterin they 
abolished houses of prostitution, established schools and | 
compelled merchants to sed at reasonable profits. The 
Bolsheviks control the castern part of Siberia north of 
Viadivostock. They would be in control of ull of it were 
it not for the Czecko-Slovaks. 

Mr. Sayers spoke well of, the Chinese, saying, ‘‘We 
owe them more than we know.”’ 

G, K. 


COSSACKISM AT ITS WORST 


American cossackism at its worst was shown in New 
York on October 8, when a parade of Russian workers, 
the purpose of which was to make a demonstration in 
favor of lifting the blockade against the Soviet Republic 
of Russia, was charged by a detail of the police and 
the unarmed participants were ruthlessly clubbed and 
wounded. 

It was a solemn procession that assembled in Washing- 
ton Square in the late afternoon with banners and placards 
bearing inseriptions such as, ‘‘Save the Starving Children 
of Russia,’’ ‘‘The Blockade is un-American—It Is Against 
All the Principles of the Constitution,’’ ete. Scarcely 
had the parade begun to move up Fifth avenue in a per- 
fectly orderly fashion, than twenty-six mounted police 
began what is described by cye-witnesses as ‘‘a ferocious 
hunting-down of men, women and children, a merciless 
trampling under iron-shod hoofs, an orgy of clubbing, 
punching, kicking, head-splitting and bone-cracking, such 
as New York has never before witnessed.’’ As a result, 
many were wounded and two children are reported in a 
dying condition. 

Not satisfied with having dispersed the defenseless 
crowd, the police turned their venom upon those who 
upon the first onslaught had fled into the Brevoort Hotel 
and adjacent vestibules of apartment houses. All of these 
were forced to run the gauntlet of the policemcn’s clubs 
before being permitted to depart for home. 

In denfending its position the police maintains that the 
parade was undertaken without permit. 

Eight persons were arrested and are being arraigned 
on charges varying from ‘‘disorderly conduct’’ to ‘‘crim- 
ina) anarchy.’’ 

THE WAY OF LIFE 
“Give to each one.who askcth thee.”’ 
So spake the Man of Galilee. 
If any take thy goods away, 
Request not either. goods or pay. 
Observe the Rule of Love, not Hate, 


And vote the Workers’ ticket, straight! 
—J. D. McFadden. 
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Organizing the White Collar Brigade 


By GEORGE C. 


If it were possible to strike terror into the hearts of the 
myopie malefactors of great wealth, who are purblind 
to the fact that every martyr to the cause of labor wins a 
thousand converts, the threatening nationwide organiza- 
tion of policemen, firemen and newspaper reporters would 
certainly throw the fear of the ‘‘unknown’’ God into 
their souls. If their vision were clearer the would sce 
in the Boston demonstrations not merely a local disturb- 
ance, but an expression of desire for freedom which is 
surging up in the mentalities of men the world over. 

In trying to organize the newspaper men of the Pacific 
Coast, in order the better to get uncolored and truthful 
labor news before the public, 1 have found that the white 
collar working stiffs are saturated with capitalistic psy- 
chology, which is seated very firmly somewhere in the 
immediate vicinity below their belt, where their thinking 
apparatus is apparently located and which terminates in 
their starry dome where their imitative faculties are most 
highly developed. 

In Boston, Seattle, Scranton, Pa., and just a few days 
ago in San }rancisco, newspaper reporters have formed 
trades unions, affiliated with the International Typo- 
graphical Union. To the man who has been thinking 
along radica! lines for many years this may scem to be 
no step in advance at all, but to those who realize that 
government by the people can come only by a process of 
slow education and development, it means a big thing. 
And taken together with the formation of unions by 
pglicemen and firemen, it hax a big significance. The 
newspaper reporter should make a good agitator, espe- 
cially among policemen and firemen, with whom he is 
likely to come into contact every day. Since the Boston 
news writers organized, much faircr reports of local labor 
distrubances are printed by the Boston dailies, according 
to the New Republie. 

In San Francisco, where I recently had a hand in organ- 
izing 4 news writers union, ten reporters were discharged 
by the reactionary, subsidized newspapers, who, although 
willing enough that. other people’s-employees should join 
unions, are up in arms against the extension of the union 
system in their own plants. 

In Fresno, where I organized the first news writers 
union formed in California, signed a charter petition to 

sent.to the International Typographical Union and 
seated delegates at the mecting of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council, the papers were friendly cnough until 
they learncd we were going to affiliate with the mechan- 
icals. Immediately they found that we would have the sup- 
port of the linotypers, pressmen and the other méchanicals 
if we struck, they began a bitter fight on the union, bought 
out or coerced the president of the union, who betrayed 
his fellows, fircd the man responsible for the organization 
from one of the papers and forced the reporters to sign 
a document taking their names off the I. T. U. charter 
petition. The Republican, a supposed progresive pro- 
labor paper, led the fight. First the president of the 
union was brought under complete domination and was 
given instructions to force the writers to remain a purely 
local-organization without affiliations. This the president 
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of the union was unable to do, but he did arrange a 
meeting at which the reporters of the paper were brought 
into a room and put through a third degree examination 
before not only the manager and managing editor, but 
the directors of the paper as well. There was so much 
solidarity in this city that the only thing that happened 
to this turncoat was getting kicked out of the Labor Tem- 
ple. At any rate, by buying off the executive, making use 
of another man who was opposed to unionism on general 
principles, by coercion and by raising the wages of all 
the reporters $5 a week, the reporters on the morning 
paper were completely tamed. 

The trouble was that very few of the men were radical 
thinkers, and they joined the union as they would have 
gone into anything else that would have raised their pay 
-—not for the principle of the thing. 

Newspaper men are suffering from a bad case of auto- 
intoxication. They are writing about big money deals 
and great financial successes and are continually associat- 
ing with capitalists. In this way, poor as they may be, 
they have adopted the viewpoint of the capitalist. To 
them a big enterprise is a fine news story and a good 
thing for the city, and they do not stop to think that it 
may also mean the further enslavement of their brothers 
and a vast increase in the wealth of a man already too 
bloated to see his shoes. 

On the other hand, a reporter would be particularly 
susceptible to an intelligent brand of radicalism which 
would set him thinking—a brand which would conteract 
the effect of his environment and which would make him 
see the fat, gold-watch-charmed parasite with the black 
cigar as he really is. Greed is stamped all over the coun- 
tenance of these men. To the young reporter, brought 
up on idealism and fiction, the brand is not visible, but 
to the men who have been in the harness, dragging these 
obnoxious beings toward their piles of gold through the 
medium of publicity for long years, the brand stands out 
like the warts on their noses. 


ROCHESTER NEWSWRITERS ORGANIZE 

A union of newspaper writers, affiliated with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, has been organized in 
Rochester, N. Y.. and demands have been presented to 
the publishers of the four Rochester daily papers for a 
minimum salary of $50 a week for experienced reporters. 
More than three-fourths of the reporters in the city have 
already joined, and many others, including desk men, 
have made application for membership. 

The first test of the loyalty of the men to their new 
organization came when one of the dailies made overtures 
to the scribes, offering them the increased wages de- 
manded, provided they withdrew from the unfon. This 
the reporters flatly turned down. 


It is gratifying that the League for the Amnesty of 
Political Prisoners is trying to dig up.some of the martyrs 
who have for many years been buried in prison. The 
League is interesting itself in Rangel and Cline and their, 
comrades, May Ford and Suhr not be forgotten. 
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Talking It Over 


(An Impertinence in One Act) 
By C. A. MOSELEY 


Dramatis Personse :— 
Paul Tilleson, a young clerk. 
Miss Primrose, the stenographer. 

(The scene is an office-room in a modern building, 
equipped for the conduct of a mortgage business. The 
entrance from the hallway is at the center rear, flanked on 
either side by rows of filing-cabinets. The employer's 
flat-topped desk stands unoccupied at the right of the 
room. Tilleson, the young clerk, occupies a somewhat 
similar desk slightly to the rear of the center, so seated 
that he faces the audience. At the left, facing the center, 
Miss Primrose is seated at the typewriter. Tilleson is a 
clean-cut, intelligent. well dressed young fellow of about 
19 or 20 years of age, rather good looking and of a virile 
type. Miss Primrose is of the class politely called ‘‘un- 
claimed blessings.’’ She was once young and fairly at- 
tractive, with visions of romance and an abundant ¢a- 
pacity for love; but, having never been asked in marriage, 
she bears the signs of having missed something in life. 
As the curtain rises, the telephone on Paul's desk rings.) 

Paul (At telephone)—Yes, this is Main 4562. This is 
Tilleson speaking now.—You say it is a two-room furn- 
ished flat, with bath and kitchenette? That’s about what 
I am looking for. I can take a look at it after five o'clock. 
(Glancing at his watch.) Say in about two hours from 
now. Yes! Very well. Thank you. 

Miss Primrose (Who has paused slightly in her work 
to listen, scenting romance)—Why, Paul! What are you 
doing? Looking for a flat! Are you going to be married ° 

Paul—Not exactly. 

Miss P.—Not exactly! That sounds indefinite. 

Paul—It is. 

Miss P. (Trying not to appear inquisitive)—This must 
be some deep, dark mystery. 

Paul—You teach a Bible-class of young men, don't you. 
Miss Primrose ? 

Miss P.—Why, yes! 
renting a flat? 

Paul—Well, what would you say if a young man of 
your Bible-class came to you and said that he intended 
living with a girl without marrying her? 

Miss P, (Horrified)—None of the young men of my 
class would tell me such a thing as that’ 

Paul—Probably not; they wouldn’t be so frank. 

Miss P. (Snappishly)—That wasn’t what I meant, and 
you know it. I meant that no young man in my Bible- 
class would live that manner of life. 

Paul~That might be, too. Most of them take their 
love affairs with less sense of responsibility. 

Misa P. (Thoroughly angry '—Paul Tilleson, vou are 
positively indecent. Unless you are joking, you are cer- 
tainly not the sort of boy I took you to be. 

Paul—That’s it! I could sit here all day with the 
most vile thoughts running in my head, and as long as 
I kept my mouth shut you would think me quite a decent 
chap, because you have never seen me coming out of a 
eheap rooming-house with a woman at two o’clock in the 
morning. But when I talk about a real problem, and call 


What has that to do with your 


& spade by its mnght name you think it’s rotten. Who 
asked me to explain why I am leehking for a flat, any way f 

Miss P.—I suppoce I did, and that it’s none of my 
business. 

Paul (Good-naturedly)—Quite right. Not exactly 
your business. But then it does not follow that I objest 
to talking things over with you, if you can really be 
sensible—and forget that you are a Sunday-schoo! teacher. 

Miss P. (Again on the aggressive) —Why should I for- 
get that I teach a class in Sunday School? 

Paul— Because this inn t a case of cut-and-dried moral 
proverbs. It’s a case ont of real life. The people who 
write the goedy-gomiy books make them end as they think 
best—and ther think they ought to end with evryone 
walking the line of old-fashioned morality. I don’t know 
how this story will end It’s the next chapter that’s 
bothering me. He rises from his chair, leans leisurely 
against the corner of his desk nearest to Mist P., and 
looks at her intentir.) De you care ot listen? 

Miss P. (Subdued sftd eurions.)—Why, yes, Paul! Let 
me have the storv. 

Paul—It is just this, A while since, at a dance, I met 
a little girl. She was werking for tle telephone corn- 
pany—on the extre het. I hked her. She was pretty 
and inexpericnced—that is; in knowing how t@ take care 
of herself. I saw her several times later. k her to 
one or two shows and @ dance. A while since I met her 
again. She was ut of @ job —laid off for awhile - did not 
know when she would get back with the company. Had 
been hunting apctner joe and could not find one. She 
was getting dis-ouraged—and I did not like the gang she 
was running around with. The girl she rooms with kows 
too much, and the fellows who are hanging around there 
don’t look go.j to me. The other night I met her and 
she was desy~rately blwe—eouldn't see where the money 
was coming {rom to keep up her share of the room rent. 
We sat out 11 |ak-wood Park ond talked it over—after I 
had taken her to a restaurant and forced a square méel 
on her. | told her I would take care of her till she got 
a job and was on her feet again. 

Miss P Aca!n owtraged)—So that is your idea ef 
taking care «{ ber. is it? Do you think that fe taking 
care of » good girl—te ask her to live alome with you 
in a flat® 

Paul (Adding the trimmings)—A two-peom flat. 

Mies P —De you thimk that is taking care of a good 

irl? 
i Paul—But p-rhape she hasn't always been—er—what 
call good 
Ase i P. Sti!] more sheeked)—Would you live with 

h a woman! 
bo PaaliThere you are! Shocked to think I would live 
with her if she 1s good; horsifed at the same ides if 

is not : 
gas ace ixss fmmopeal, im efther case. (She sav- 
agely slams ba-k the easriage ef the ter.) 

Peal—Bat just to estiafy your a 

Miss P. (Angniy)—J‘m pet curious. 

Paul—O, ves. you ste! Ali women ere curious abcut 
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what they call another woman's virtue. (Miss P. tries to 
interrupt but he goes serenely on.) Just to satisfy your 
curiosity, I’ll mention that she—well, when she was a slip 
of a girl back in her’ home-town, some doll-faced, good- 
for-nothing sprout took away—er—that taboo of goodness, 
She told me about it the other night. It’s preyed on her 
mind ever since; I told her to forget it. Now, listen! She 
is without friends or family. She has no trade. It has 
been an uphill row with her ever since her aunt died. Her 
aunt brought her up. She is discouraged, I told you. 
And the last few weeks she has beep running around 
with a set that I don’t like the looks of. (He scowls fierce- 
ly.) She is going to the dogs, in all probability, if some- 
one does not take care of her. 

‘Miss P. (Amazed and stupefied)—Well, I never! 

Paul (Catching her words)—No, you never—went 
through any such experience likely. But it is going on 
all around us—I mean, girls going to the bad because 
they can’t earn enough to keep alive decently. 

Miss P, (Trying to work up scorn.)—And as the price 
of helping’her you expect to make a—(She hesitates over 
the word:)—a mistress of her. 

Paul—Shucks! If that was what I was after I needn’t 
be to the expense of renting a flat. A fellow—a live one 
—can go a long way for the price of a few shows and a 
dinner or two. Even a ticket to the movies wHl get some- 
thing—not very classy. 

Miss P.—Paul Tilleson! 

Paul—Well, I’m telling you the truth. 

Miss P.—Then you expect this will be a regular Paul 
and Virginia life in a flat? 

Faul (Correcting her)—A two-room flat! No, I don’t 
expect it to be anything of the kind. I’m twenty—and 
human. Also my health is good. But that’s not the main 
considecration—in fact I had hardly thought about that 
until you mentioned it. 

Miss P, (Snapping again.)—I didn’t mention it. 

Paul—Beg your pardon, you did. 

Miss P, (Driven to a corner.)—Well, why don’t you 
marry her then if you think you ought to take care of her? 

Paul—For several reasons. I don’t know that I want 
to take care of her always, or that she needs to have me. 
Then, I’m not of age—and I don’t earn enough to take the 
risk—permanently. And how do I know that sie is the 
girl I will want to marry When I am really old enough to 
think about that? Now we are getting to the problem. 
,... Why can’t J help this girl, even if I do not wish to marry 
her? At least not marry her until we are sure of our- 
selves? J haven’t salary enough-to hand out money for 
her separate board and room every week. Two cannot 
live as cheaply as one, but I can manage for two for a 
while in a small flat. And—(musingly)—I would like 
some home:cooking; she says she can cook. And I havea 
lot of clothes that need mending. Besides, even if I could 
afford to hand her out enough money to keep her until 
she gets,a job, I imagine she has too much self-respect to 
accept charity. 

Miss P.—Too much self-respect! Well! And da you 
think she could keep her self-respect living with a man 
in a flat? 

Paul—A two-room flat! Well, I think it depends on 
the man. You see, I’m not the fellow who will think I 
own a woman. We'll go halves. I’H furnish the money 
and she will do the housekeeping and mending. Have you 
ever read Ellen Key? I suppose nct; you read Beatrice 
Fairfax. Well, I think a woman ought to be her own mis- 
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tress whether she is married or not. In this case I shall 
not have any claim, such as most husbands think they 
have. I’m not buying anything. : 

Miss P.—You may not be buying anything—but, you 
know, Paul, you are wonderfully attractive, and wouldn't 
—er—it be natural— 

Paul—Probably it would be. I don’t imagine that just 
because a thing is natural it is necessarily wrong. (He 
muses a moment.) I think it is just this way—if a man’s 
a man, he won’t be mean or dishonorable, That is, he 
will not intentionally harm another life. A man won't be 
mean with his sex any more than he will with his fists. 
That’s been my rule. ; 

Miss P.—'Has been your rule? Then you mean to 
say that you, a mere boy—(She hesitates). , 

Paul (Coming to her rescue.)—Oh, yes! But rarely 
As I said. I have never been mean about it. I have no 
regrets. 

Miss P. (Quite tenderly.)—Paul, you do not look— 
really, I had never thought of you in connection with 
anything like that. 

Paul (Looking wonderfully boyish and frank.)—But if 
I had been mean or dishonorable, J think it would show 
in my face. I am sure I should feel ashamed and look it. 

Miss P.—But, really, Pgal, I don’t understand just 
what you mean by it—without being mean or dishon- 
orable? 

Paul (Moving back to his desk and sitting down.)— 
And I don’t know that I am going to explain. (He busies 
himself a moment with some papers.) After all, perhaps 
you are right. Perhaps it’s better to be just conventional. 
Why should I bother myself about a girl who may not 
be worth the trouble, and only get myself in bad, per- 
haps? Queered mysclf with you already, I suppose. Half 
an hour ago you thought I was a decent fellow. I suppose 
I may as well let the affair go hang. I’ll call up that 
renting agency and put them off. (He reaches for the 
telephone.) 

Miss P.—Hasn’t the girl really any relatives or 
friends? 

Paul—Not a soul. Why? 

Miss P.—O, nothing! (She begins to operate the ma- 
chine busily.) It’s none of my affairs what you do. 
You are old enough to have an opinion, I presume. I was 
just going to-say that this is Saturday afternoon, you 
know, and we aren’t supposed to work anyway. Mr. 
Pratt said he would not be back and that we could leave 
as soon as we had our work dene. I’ve a little more yet. 
Don’t stay if you are through; I’ll answer the telephone. 
Perhaps you have some errands to do. 

Paul (Smiling quizzically)—Then if you say so, I’m 
off. I have an errand or two to do, 

(Miss P. continues busily at work. Paul takes his 
hat and goes to the door.) - 

Paul—Good night, Miss Primrose. 

Miss P, (Not looking up.)—Good night, Paul. (Paul 
goes out.) - 

(For a few moments nothing is heard but the steady 
click of the typewriter. Miss P. pulls out the finished 
letter with a positive snap. Takes a pencil out of her 
hair and thrusts it into a drawer of the desk. Out of 
the same drawer, takes a small hand mirror and a powder 
rag, which she uses in the usual manner. Takes another 
look at herself in the mirror.) 

Miss P. (Softly to herself.) —The lucky girl! 


(Curtain.) 
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Vamped by the Question Mark 


By JOHN PAUL MAY 


God! If I could only fathom 
The guts of shadows: 


—William Carlos Williams. 
e se e e 


When I began I did not know that some day I should 
be wandering aroundNin a labyrinth of science, art and 
literature as I sought to solve the WHY of Propaganda. 

’ That was fifteen years ago. It has been a long, event- 
ful fifteen years, and a great change in that time has come 
over the world: is the change merely in my viewpoint? 

Then I was an extraordinarily wise person—hardly a 
wiser was to be found among men: academically I was 
known as a sophomore. 

Excuse my pomposity at this late date, but in the good 
old days of ‘‘youth and youth’s madness’’ some pumpkin 
was I—a leader of adolescents (and who is more impor- 
tant than a leader of adolescents?) for I was manager of 
the baseball team, even pitched a little myself, arranged 
the dates'for the football squad, chaperoned the basket- 
ball five, gloried inthe boxing gloves and made love to 
the pretty co-eds, who—hallelujah!—seemed to like the 
way I loved ’em. 

Oh, it was grand and glorious while it lasted, and if 
the ways of life had been laid at a different angle, per- 
haps, I might today be King of the Bally. Jazz-Hounds or 
Czar of the Luny Shimmy Dancers: but fate was not to 
allow me such good fortune; I lost the ambition to be a 
parasite when it was borne home to me that all history 
seemed to revolve about the efforts of some people to 
keep other people from talking too much on certain sub- 
jects related to the distribution of earth’s goods. 

And always the lip-stuffers were the two or three on 
top, and the lip-stutterers the crowd underneath. 

I began with history. It led me to other fields in my 
effort to learn why people lie about liberty when so much 
slavishness is self-evident; why people lie about beauty, 
when the human mass preferably lives in ugliness; why 
people lie about wealth, when pauperism stalks her hag- 
gard head everywhere. 


I met the robber-barons, saw the injustices they prac- 
tised and heard the voice of a Jewish carpenter: _ 
‘*He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
To teach good tidings to the poor, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised.’’ 


What had been mere casual and forced study before, 
now became vengeful. I turned villain-chaser, and s0 
intent was I on the chase that I quit athletics, dancing, 
games and even shimmered from off of my shoulder the 
perpetual chip I had placed there for the benefit of any 
boy who might want the sequel to knocking it off. 

This inexplainable thing of. academics puzzled me, and 
the more I read of kings ravishing their people, of proper 
rebellions killed through intrigucs and betrayals, of lux- 
ury-loving classes indifferent to the poverty of others, 
who groveled for a crust of bread—how my blood did 
boil! Vachel Lindsay has best expressed the way I felt 
about it; 


“‘Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one erime its babes grow dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 


‘‘Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 
“‘Not that they die, but that they dio like sheep.’’ Here 
is the result of propaganda baldly stated by a ragtime 
poet. What and why is this propaganda which causes 


men to die like sheep? What is the influence that per- 


suades one class of men to slave in factory, shop and office 
so that another, comparatively insignificant numerically, 
may live on Riverside Drive, have a cottage at Newport 
or Lenox, have their personal wants att€nded to by a 
small army of servants and engage professional adven- 
turesses for a ‘‘good time on the side?’? What is the 
influence that hypnotizes men into submitting to the yoke 
of the rich? They need not submit, they do it voluntarily, 
they do it because they have hearkened unto propagands 
circulated by en inner plunderbund. 


“They set the slave free, striking off his chains ... 
Then he was as much of a slave as ever. 
He was still chained to servility, 
IIe was still manacled to indolence and sloth, 
He was still bound by fear and superstition, 
By ignorance, suspicion and savagery .. . 
His slavery was not in the chains, 
But in himself. 


‘They can only set free men free . . . 
And there is no need of that. 
Free men set themselves free.’’ 


Is it strange that with such thoughts growing in my 
mind as a hoy I should discard Henty, Alger, Dick Mer- 
riwell and Nick Carter for the classics, the sciences and 
the arts? Viction, whether it be of the dime novel or 
$1.50 varicty, has now about as much kick for me as 
near-beer has fur the experienced whjsky-guzzler. 

As I had cut off my boy friends ahd girl sweethearts 
because of this powerful infatuation for the Question 
Mark. so did I get rid of my teachers, handicaps of a tedi- 
ous conservatism. Politics, economics, philosophy, the 
ology, metaphysics, biology, classic literature, law, 
psychology, geology, climatology, paleontology and many 
other ‘‘ologics,”’ with several foreign languages thrown’ 
in for idle moments—altthese I found necessary to ex- 
plore, Qther people may have found by a Jess difficult 
route that for which I sought; but I assumed toward 
Propaganda the same attitude as I had toward geometry 
when I demanded of my perplexed teachers why a self- 
evident proposition was self-evident. 

These academic gentlemen could not tell me why—none 
thought of the simple explanation that through thousands 
of centuries hard-working men had learned Jaw and that 
therefore certain propositions, such as the shape of the 
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earth and a straight line, were accepted as indisputable 
simply to save time. 

They knew only that a self-evident proposition was 
self-evident because it was self-evident, an explanation 
us highly illuminating as the famous answer of the woman 
-—'‘Because.’? I wanted to know why, and they looked 
at me askance and said I was incorrigible, a disturber in 
the school and should he expelled for asking so many 
questions that hadn't been put in the book. And I was 
expelled. 

So nothing was left fos me to do except to keep up the 
quest alone. However, it was because of the ignorance of 
my teachers, who could ‘‘teach only by the book’’ and 
therefore repelled me, that I went through more fields 
alone than I would had I been content to listen to their 
palaver. 


After these fifteen years I have learned enough to know 
there is much I never will know. At the same time I also 
know that the wisest man on earth is at best a cheap 
human imitation of a palatodental consonant. Other folk 
may talk until the judgment day of sedition laws, if they 
please, and L shall retort that a rag, bone and hank of 
hair is not the determinator of my fractions. The other 
fellow, though he may be Jiving in a mansion grand and 
surrounded by sychophantic servants or syncopating 
ladies, is just as much prospective food for worms as 1, 
and he awes me not a little. A Kaiser, whether he be of 
the Hohenzollern or Morgan house, is too small in the 
whole scheme of things to cause me extraordinary scruples 
on the show-down. 

Some of us talk now of a humanity going crazy, but if 
the so-called intellectual leaders of the people cleaned 
their own minds of cobwebs they would know the chances 
for a sane humanity were never brighter. Several thou- 
sand years ago a priesthood, with its horrible devils and 
spirits and angels caused whole nations to ‘‘sce things.’’ 
Is it strange that infants were sacrificed to a fire god, that 
a priestly order for a general prostitution was obeyed, 
that Bacchus reigned supreme in Greece, or that Mount 
Parnassus was. pictured as an orgy-hall of the great? 
Hallucinations and brainstorms were general in the carly 
days. Priesthoods fattened because of the universal de- 
pravity. And the further away we get from priests, 
whether they be of the institutional church or found 
among any group of romancers—dancers of the mental 
shimmy—the more sane do we hecome. That is the an- 
swer to the Question of Propaganda, and we have it when 
we can walk in the dark without seeing ghosts. 


THE LECTURER AND THINGS 


“Things are all right,’’ he said ten years ago, 
‘What little wrong there is will soon be righted.’” 
He beamed, told stories, ended in a glow 
Of eloquence, and left the crowd delighted. 
Things changed: some fifty million lives were blighted ; 
Reddest blood flowed; and great men were brought low. 
Things went on changing, and men half-affrighted 
Listened to him for what he seemed to know. 


All this was meat to fecd his eloquence: 

‘* Ah, friends, we've learned tho lesson of the war! 
“God and democracy control events! 

“Things are all right; we erred somewhat before.’’ 
Let him talk on. He'll get an audience 

And say the same when things have changed still mee: 


A GIDDY DREAM OF BROBDINGNAG 
(Editors’ Note.—Starrett dared us to print this.) 


I dreamed I went with Gulliver to sea, 

And through the rigging blew the salty wind; 
And Brobdingnag appealed so much to me 

That when he left I dreamed I stayed behind. 
The giant ladics all were very kind, 
And one there was with elephantine hips 
Who was pe-cu-li-ar-ly to my mind: 
I climbed her massive knees to reach her lips. 


Why Gulliver took leave I don’t recall— 

I think there was a scandal at the court. 
Some mainmoth maid of honor, wide and talk 
Was compromised (at least, so the report), 
And Gulliver was blamed. .He was a sport 
And thought the charge an honor, he confessed. 
They tried to serve me, as his friend, in sort, 

But a nice lady hid be in her breast. 


And when his going left me there alone— 
Ye Gods! The queen and all the other dames 
Were pulling straws to keep me for their own, 
And every night inventing different games. 
One mighty darling (mentioning no names!) 
Set me astride a whopping mole, one night; 
Then laughed and shook until i thought, by James, 
I’d lose my balance and be killed outright! 


I slid down inclines curious and steep; 
Ran wild o’er ladies dark and ladies fair: 
I tumbled into dimples dank and deep, 
And climbed to safety by a swinging hair. 
It was a very devil of a tear 
Until I woke—alone at my own stag—! 
But nightly now I read my Gullivaire, 
And pray for dreams of vanished Brobdingnag. 


—Vincent Starrett. 


LARKIN RETURNS TO IRELAND 


According to a message sent to the ‘‘ Voice of Labour,’’ 
Jim Larkin, general secretary of the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union, who has been an exile in the United 
States for several years, is about to return to his native 
land to continue his labors there. His message reads: 
“To the Old Guard of the I. T, W. U.: 

‘Stand fast. I am returning. Take no, side in this 
fratricidal strife going on in the Union. You and I will 
settle the matter as we solved more serious problems in 
the past. This quarrel is but the growing pains of the 
lusty young giant. While the muscle-stretching goes on 
plan out work for these hoys, and you tell them to get 
it done. . 

_ ‘*Remember what we set out to do in 1907—to organ- 
ize a class—the working class, the Irtsh' working class. 

‘‘And Save a Nation. 

“‘To your task, then, and he who will not serve that 


class has no place in our ranks. 
“JAMES LARKIN,”’ 


Maybe when the cow jumped aver the moon she was 
after some of her own butter, 


Truth taken into the system, like certain powerful 
drugs, is actumulative in its effects. 
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With the Books 


A BOOK TALK BY DAVID BOBSPA 


As a man eateth so he is. I’m not sure whether it was 
Eve’s fault that the dietetic sins were visited upon hu- 
manity. In fact, I’m a bit doubtful if the statement about 
the temperance of wild animals and men in the ‘‘natural”’ 
state is not more a question of economics than of 
judgment. - Of course these wila things are temperate— 
until they get where there is plenty. But that has noth- 
ing particularly to do with Alfred W. McCann’s ‘‘The 
Science of Eating.’’ In 400 pages of live material Mr. 
McCann tells ‘‘how to secure stamina, endurance, vigor, 
strength and health in infancy, youth and age.’’ 

The author was for five years closely associated with 
the crusade of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, wrote for forty-one 
newspapers in the largest American cities until the moncy- 
lords whispered certain advice into the editorial ears; has 
prosecuted more food swindlers than any other American, 
and has a greatr first-hand fund of knowledge of the inside 
of the great American food-graft than any living persoz. 

“The Science of Eating’’ will do you good. Dr. Til- 
den has written two complementary volumes on health— 
one covering fundamentals and the other on the treat- 
ment of disease. He advised prospective purchasers that 
if they observe the teachings of the first they will not 
need the second. But he understands human nature well 
enough to realize that most bipeds will use the palatives 
to the end. So in the science of eating—if we lived ration- 
ally Mr. MeCann’s book would be merely a curiosity not 
worth wasting time on. It happens, however, that more 
than 99 per cent of the race lives so irrationally that the 
facts marshalled by Mr. McCann should be read in every 
home. An understanding of the facts he presents would 
close practically every drug store in America within 
twenty-four hours. 

Not interested? Only after ‘‘revolutionary’’ doctrines? 
Well, isn’t it something that fifty to ninety million dollars’ 
worth of rotten eggs are used cach year in the American 
bakeries, and you folks eat every ounce of that poisoned 
product. (And rotten eggs scll prety cheap at that.) 
This is only one of nearly a hundred similar tricks of the 
baking trade. That trade is only one of a hundred that 
experiment on you every day. I'll venture to say that 
at least two out of three mouthfuls of food gulped down 
by the Americans is unfit to cat—either denatured or 
actually poisoned. Would you like the specific details 
of these charges? Would you like to know about the but- 
ter, the candy, the bokery products, the canned goods, 
ete. Would you care to know how ‘‘business’’ muzzles 
truth—that business which is ‘‘without sentiment’’t 
Well, Mr. McCann will tell some facts that will interest 
you. And you don’t need to co-operate to put an end to 
all these evils. Of course that is the Best and most effec- 
tive method, but any individual, anywhere on earth, can 
defeat the food adulterators by refraining from touching 
the poisoned stuff. Hold on! I'm not asking you to live 
25 per cent rational, for I know you won't do it. But if 


your ‘radicalism’? means anything af all wi 
vastly benefited by a peep into “The ience nner 

And oh, yes! Mr. McCann doesn’t worry about. eal- 
ories. No matter what a man may think* otherwise, I 
refuse to waste time on his books if he fusses about ‘‘cal- 
ories.’’ Mr. McCann is aware of the existence of these 
Battleereck favorites, but wisely observes that ‘‘in nature 
there are no irritating tables of proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats or ash to vex the child,’’ and that ‘‘ ‘High calories,’ 
though a scientific phrase, is not only meaningless but 
dangerous when applied to food ag it is being applied to- 
Gay.’’ Gasoline, he observes, has a much higher calorie 
value than most ‘‘foods,’’ 


(George H. Doran Co., New York; $2.00 net.) 


Of all the many nationalities it has been my pleasure te 
krow, I want to pay my highest respects to the Russian 
Jew ax the economic and spiritual leader of the age. The 
Jew has indeed been ’a ‘‘chosen race’’ through the ages. 
After the downfall of Jerusalem the Jews Jed one forlorn 
hope after another against the Roman might. The spark 
of love for liberty has always burned within the bosom of 
the Jewish race, ready to spring into the flame of revolt 
and revolution. Trotsky the Jew is a worthy successor 
of Marx and Heinrich Heine, the German Jews of an 
earlier revolutionary era. : 

Max Raisin, B. A., LL. D., has just written a large vol- 
ume on ‘‘A History of the Jews in Modern Times,’’ pub- 
lished by the Hcbrew Publishing Company of New York 
($2.50 net). The work covers the many fields of politics, 
art, literature and business in which the Jews have made 
such conspicuous advances in the various countries. In 
the present world-crisis we will perhaps be most inter- 
ested in the careers of such Jews as Ferdinand Lassalle, 
Karl Marx, Morris Hillquit, 

Dr. Raisin treats mainly of the activities of the Jewish 
race in northern, central and western Europe, the Rus- 
sian Empire, the Balkan States, the American continent 
and colonial Jewry of modern times. There is also a 
chapter on Palestine, the National Revival and the Zionist 


Hope. 


Modern Ilistory is nothing compared to future history, 
if we are to accept the dictum of Christopher Morley and 
Bart Haley in ‘‘The Sweet Dry and Dry.’’ Were is the 
cleverest bit of writing I have seen arising from the dry 
fiasco. Briefly, the story details the conflict two years 
hence when the Pan-Antis, led by the venerable Bishop 
Chuff, come to crush the Corporation for the Perpetuation 
of Happiness, led by the bishop's own daughter, who 
finally weds the chief field agent of the C. P. H. She 
possesses psychic powers and in the seances of the faith- 
ful produces. psychic jaga by calling back the departed 
spirits suddenly cut off July 1, 1919. Onc such session is 
rudely cut short by an inharmonious call for buttermilk, 
while another seance proves a failure becaus« of the pres- 
ence of an envious manufacturer of root beer. 

Bishop Chuff and his allies (in fuli control of national 
and state legislative bodice. having abolished everything 
else, find that Nature still persists in manufacturing alco- 
hol. There in but one thing to do. Nature, charged with 
violation of the United States Constitution, is abolished. 
Then begins a relentless war, 

A compromise is finally reached, by which the C. P. HL 
gives up its activities and a temple of magnificent design 
is built for the housing of the Perpetual Souse (elected 
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at large) who is to drink for the nation. The thirst of 
the Americans being thus vicariously satisfied, an equi- 
librium is reached. The bishop’s daughter and her hus- 
band set up ‘a psychic road house and live happily ever 
after. Bishop Choft visits the temple of the Perpetual 
Souse and at once inaugurates a campaign for election in 
the next contest for that exalted office, 

The ‘‘Sweet Dry and Dry” is cleverly written, an ironic 
attack on the spirit of the anti-cverything crowd in con- 
trol of so much of our American legislation, and a bright 
spot in a sombre world. 

(Boni & Liveright, New York City; $1.50 net.) 


As IT Was, Is, and 
MARRIAGE. iccus"szt 

Annie Besant. A 
new edition of that intensely interesting Brochure, 25c. A 
few copies of The Scarlet Review, 26c each. Diana, A 
Psycho-Physiological Essay on Sexual Relations, 25c. The 
Crucible (agnostic), 4 different copies, 10c. 


Raymer’s Old Rook Store, 1330 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


THE EQUITIST 


Advocates the solidarity of all hand and brain workers, regard- 
less of sex, race or nationality; thelr direct control of the 
money system, and thru it, of both wages and prices. 


“We recommend our readers to ttudy THE EQUITIST 
plan.”—Winnipeg Western Labor News. 


WEEKLY: 61 A VEAR; $1.50 OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
BOX 113, BAY VIEW, WASH. 


CIVILIZATION 


[A GARDEN OF WEEDS) 


Published twice a month by the T. E. R. Publishing 
Co. Edited by Parker H. Sercombe, Re-organization 
and Statistical Specialist. 

Revolutionists should be posted on the fundamentals 


of reorganization and management, so a8 to take hold and 
march forward without a setback. 


Subscribe for CIVILIZATION A Garden of Weeds 
215 W. 68th Street, Chicago, IIllnols 


JUSTICE 


HE MATHCED HIS MIND! 


Professor Woodpile Wilson gloated over the antici- 
pation of matching his mind with the master minds of 
Europe, at the peace table. 

It is well for him he enjoyed all the pleasures of anti- 
cipation. For the way in which that old man was 
trimmed by the other old men at Paris, beats anything that 
I ever read abont. 

Old Brother Clemenceau trimmed him into giving the 
German Saar Valley to France; and into, pledging this 
country to have several million farmers and workingmen 
ready to drop thcir plows, hammers, paint brushes and 
things, and rush back over the ocean to crush German 
militarism again, whenever France said the word. 

Old Mister Lloyd George—a mere Welsh pocket-edi- 
tion of a man—trimmed the mighty Wilson into pledging 
this country to help England hold all the loot she has 
ever obtained by force, fraud, lies, cheats, swindles and 
ruthless bloodshed. 

Old Baron Makino, of Japan, trimmed our Presidential 
sage into dismembering the Chinese Kepublic—our friend 
in the War—and giving to Japan a slice of China that is 
as big as Japan. 

Sage old men, those diplomats were; amateur, Wood- 
row Wilson was. They caused him to pledge the men and 
all the money of this country to every European scheme 
of robbery and tyranny ; in return, we got for the country 
nothing that we did not already have. 

That’s what comes of matching the mind of an ab- 
surdly conceited pedagogue with those of the most con- 
summate diplomats in the world.—Thomas E. Watson in 
Columbia, Ga., Sentinel. 


Not the Biggest—The Best 


We lack the literary polish of The New Justice, but we 
have got the PROLETARIAN PUNCH, 


The writers worth .while write for TRUTH, because 
TRUTH is worth while. 

The Steel Trust could not-crush us, because we are the 
expression of the man that cannot be crushed—the man 
on the job. 

If your blood Is stagnant, read TRUTH 
If you are falling behind, read TRUTH 


$1.50 Per Year—We Come Out Weekly 


TRUTH 


Duluth 


GALE WENT TO MEXICO and down there, where there is neither conscription, ex” 
tradition nor a Jefferson Market Prison, he resumed publication of his fiery journal. 


Gale’s Magazine 


It costs $2 a year, American money, and §1 for 6 months, and is Worth a Lot More. Send check, international 
money order or bank draft for a subscription (no more fre samples sent) and read such things as “The Soliliquy of 
a Slacker"; “Judas Iscariot and the Bolsheviki"; “The Catholic Church, the Cancer of Mexico”; “Lenine, the World's Hope”; 
“Making Jt Easier to Murdor"; “Koep Hands Off Mexico”; ete. 


The censor will now lect GALE’S MAGAZINE enter the United States and circulate in the mails, but this doesn’t 
make any difference. Linn A. E. Gale has been making Burloson and the postal gods look Nke 30 cents all along. He— 


put hush, that would be telling! 


Never mind, but just send along your subscription to 


GALE’S MAGAZINE, P. O. Box 518, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico 


Phone Pico 2222 By Appointment 
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E. F. Richmann 


CHIROPRACTOR 


Member Los Angeles County Chiropractic Association 


1008 Haas Building 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


South 751-W 


GEO. W. DOWNING 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
4608 Central Avenue 


Notary Public LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


EVERY RADICAL WILL WANT 


“IS CHRISTIANITY CHRISTIAN?” the latest Book by 
William H. Katzenbach.. Cloth binding.. Send $1 to 
Charles Alexander, Publisher, 


132 North Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


The “Citizen’s Advocate is devoted to the interest of 
Colored Folk, but it is radical enough to appeal to readers 
of ‘The New Justice.’ Let Friend Charles Alexander have 
your subscription. One Year, $2.00. Address 


THE CITIZEN’S ADVOCATE, 
Charles Alexander, Editor and Publisher, 
1401 East Ninth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE MELTING POT 


Henry M. Tichenor, Editor; Associates, A. M. Rovin, Mary B. 
Tichenor. A Monthly Exponent of International Communism 


SS} 


The MELTING POT labors uncompromisingly for the class 
union of the workers of all countries, to present one united, 
proletarian mass in their historic struggle against their exploit- 
ers—tie profiteering class—in the world-wide Revolution that 
shall transform the class-exploiting and war-crvating society, 
that exists under the dictatorship of the profitcering classes of 
all countries, into a classless and warless society of none but 
useful workers, who possess and enjoy the wealth they produce. 


Yearly subscription to THE MELTING POT, $1.00. Sin- 
g'e copy. 10 cents. Published at 809 Pontiac Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Subscribe! 


“THE WORLD” 


Leading Socialist Weekly on the Pacific Coast 
Complete International Labor News Service 


Special Articles by Leading Socialists 


WEEKLY — 8 PAGES — $2.00 Per Year 
For Sale on Leading Newstands 


THE WORLD 


1020 Broadway Oakland, Calif. 


THE 
AMERICAN 
‘STORE 


218 South Main Street 
J.D. KAUFMAN Proprietor 


We Carry 
a Complete Line of: 
Clothing,Gents' Furnishings, 
Overalls, Corduroys, Aprons, 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, 
Gloves, Underwear 


OurMotto: 
“UNION-LABEL’ 
GOODS FOR 
UNION-LABOR 
MEN" 
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STUDY CHIROPRACTIC 


y And become a benefactor to mankind. The Chiropractor lost 
but one-tenth of one per cent of cases during ‘‘flu’’ epidemic. 
New College Good Faculty 
Easy Terms Clinic 
ECLECTIC COLLEGE OF CHIROPRACTIC 
Main 3185 321 S. HII St. 


Heberieberherhederenierieesfefe nantes oof alee steno neiefe she shaogo age eho 


Sold to Jurists, Doctors, Teachers, 
Clergymen and Social Workers generally 


The Sexual Life of Woman 
By Prof. E. Heinrich Kisch, M. D. 


University of Prague, Medical Specialist, 
Board of Health, ete., ete. 


of the Member of 


Partial Contents 
Puberty 
Menstruation 
Conception 


Abridged from large medical work. 
An exhaustive account of every normal 
and abnormal manifestation of the fe- 


pe male reproductive organs by one of 
Determination | the greatest authorities in the world. 
mensipility Replete with statistics and _ historic 
Diseases of— 
comment. 


—Circulation 
—Nerves 
—Digestion 
—Skir —Heart 


Sent on Receipt of $3.50 
(Cloth Binding) 


THE SEXUAL QUESTION 
By Prof. August Forel, M.D., PH.D., L.L.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry and Director of Insane Asylums, Zurich 
“Many other books have been written on 
the subject but few have approached it,’ 
says Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
The book is quoted largely in the literature 
of the day. Generally accepted as one of 
the best scientific, psychological and socia- 
logical studies of the sex question. Special 
edition in cloth exact reprint of $5 medical 
edition, 
Sent on Receipt of $3.50 
(Cloth Binding) 


The 2 Books on Receipt of $6.50 


THE MODERN BOOK SOCIETY 
DESK 30, 462 BROOME ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Partial Contents 
Reproduction 
Evolution 
Irradations 
Sex Appetite 
Love 
Sex Pathology 


History of— 
Sex Questions 


You, who read this magazine, are asking 
yourselves the question, ‘‘ Will the New Jus- 
tice live? What is your answer? 


For six months both the editors and con- 
tributors have worked tirelessly to estab- 
lish a radical magazine that will be worth 
while. 


What the next six months will bring de- 
pends on YOU. If you are with us, get be- 
hind us. Better send that subscription in 
right away. Get your friends to subscribe. 
It is up to you. 


Twice a Month 
$1.50 a Year 85c for Six Months 


Address 


THE NEW JUSTICE 
312 Frost Building Los Angeles, Cal. 


Phone 62412 
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